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its name. He describes himself as having by no written
agreement the power either to accept or reject any new
dramatic work; to engage, encourage, or discharge any one
performer; nor to order the refitting of a single article in
a worn-out wardrobe. To our still greater surprise he
adds that he had not even the wish to possess privileges
supposed to reside exclusively in the proprietors of the
concern. How he had been tempted to lend himself, his
talent, his consideration, to the servile duties that could
alone remain to his situation, he has not explained; but he
might receive occasional promises, which were made only
to pacify and be forgotten; and, indeed, hope that the
exigency of the case would at last bestow what the most
indolent love of power was so loth to relinquish.

In such effusions of spleen the grievance most felt is
commonly undeclared, and I cannot but suppose the feelings
of a comic actor somewhat hurt at the ascendency of
tragedy, and his perception that the actual power of Mr.
Kemble and his sister in the theatre must render him now
an absolute cypher in the concern. The comedians who
had adhered to him through life were withdrawing fast
from his standard; and the school of Garrick must shortly
submit to other masters than those who had presided in its
various classes. He knew, I conceive, that his retirement
made way for Mr. Kemble's certain appointment.

Upon the peculiar studies and accomplishments of Mr.
Kemble enough has been said in the author's Memoirs of
his late friend ; it is here only necessary to show how they
eventually aided the impression even of Mrs. Siddons her-
self. In his system of management Mr. Garrick was
certainly the model followed by Mr. Kemble. They both,
for the same reason, built principally upon Shakespeare, and
looked to his characters as the materials of which their
own consequence was to be composed. The difference
between these great actors was, that Garrick (as indeed he
well might do) depended more upon himself; and with
respect to the combination of other great talents with his
own, or the minor embellishments proceeding from the
utmost attention to the whole cast of the play, a picturesque
costume as to the dresses, and scenery of reasonable